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Mr Fessenven--I take the liberty to respectfully 
request of you the republication of Mr Niles’ accom - 
panying Essay on Political Economy: although your 
paper is not devoted to either side of the momentous 
question that is now before the country, I think no one 
can complain of your impartiality, as you have here- 
tefore republished Mr Pomeroy’s Essay on the other 
side of the subject. I think it important that Farmers 
should understand the merits of the American System, 
how groundless are the complaints made against it—and 
what an important beneficial effect the protective guties 
have upon their interests, 

Yours respectfully, 

February, 1831. 


‘POLITICS FOR FARMERS,’ 

We have for some time contemplated a general 
essay, in which certain of the leading principles 
and practical operations, of what is denominated 
the‘ American System,’ might be rendered more 
familiar to the farmers, and other working class- 
es, Who have not time to read, nor leisure to in- 
vestigate, the important subject—thougl more 
deeply interesting to themselves that any other 
persons in the United States, It has been delayed, 
however, from various causes, and the few facts 
collected are mere examples of the many that 
might be obtained, were time and opportunity al- 
lowed for the gathering of them. We now pro- 
ceed to the task—so far desirous of brevity, as to 
be apprehensive that we may not always be fully 
understood, unless by them, who, while they read, 
with also think wpon what shall be presented to 
them. 

The primary interest in the United States is 
certainly that of the farmers ;—the next, that of 
the manufacturers ;—the third, that of navig- 
tion and commerce ; —the fourth, that of the planters, 
proper. The jast, furnishes the largest amount of 
value in aticles for export; but, inits general sum 
of production, is at a vast distance behind the first 
or second, and much in the rear of the third. It 
may be well to say a few words in regard to 
each, 

Dr Cooper calculated the subsistence, only, of 
the people of the United States, at 640 millions of 
dollars, in 1813—and exclaimed, ‘ How do the 
boasted panegyrics an Froreien trade dwindle into 
insignificance when set in competition with this! 
He rated the support of each individual, for food, 
drink and fuel, $55 a year. We have materially 
differed from the doctor—thinking then, as now, 
that he was extravagant in his‘ calculation !’—but 
have supposed that the average cost of subsistence 
might be $25 per annum,* for the whole United 
States, considering the cheapness of food in many 
parts of the interior, and that we have two mil- 
lions of slaves, This moderate suin will give us 
300 millions of dollars, as the cost of subsistence, 
the product of our farmers—but when to this is 
added the value of fuel used, the food of horses 
and other working animals, the value of timber and 
its transportations, &c, of wool, flax, hemp, &c, 
&c, we think that the whole value of the commo- 
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* The average cost of paupers, in many establishments: 
but we wish toerr, if err we must ‘ on the ‘ safe side.’ 


millions of dollars a year. 

We place the entire clothing of the people of 
' the United States, including all the cloths required 
for household or other purposes, at 20 dollars per 
head. This embraces all manufactures of cotton 
wool, flax, leather, fur and silk, &c, and is surely 
below the real value. The aggregate is 240 mil- 
‘lions of dollars—of which many thousands con- 
sume more than their proportion in boots and shoes 
only, for it includes shoemakers’ bills as well as 
tailors and hatters, &c. And ifto this we add 
the manufactures of iron, and other metals, of 
wood, in houses and ships, and furniture, of min- 
erals and earths, such as brick, glass and wares, 
the aggregate cannot be put down at less than 45 
millions. * 

The amount earned in freights, coasting, inland 
fishing and foreign, including passengers and goods 
transported in steam boats and canal boats, with 
the profits onexchanging commodities, cannot be 
less than 100 millions a year, all which is put into 
the domestic circulation, and invigorates every 
branch of business, especially the agricultural, for 
subsistence, fuel, &c, consumed. 

In addition to these, we verily believe, that the 
disbursements of the people of the United States 
for travelling on land, with stage hire, horse-feed, 
turnpike rates, &c, is of larger amount than what 
we have regarded as the 4th great branch of the 
business of our people! : 

Ifthe whole cotton crop be a million of bales, 
or 300 hundred nillions of pounds, or 30,000,000 
dollars, the tobacco, sugar and rice may be esti- 
mated at 12 millions more; but, say, 45 millions 
as the whole product of the planting interest, at 
fair and average prices, including the costs of trans- 
portation, a large amount to be deducted from the 
general sum. Fortyfive millions of dollars are 
more than the worth of all the cotton, tobacco, 
sugar and rice, annually supplied in the United 
States. Well may we exclaim in the words of Dr 
Cooper, ‘how do the boasted panegyrics,’ on the 
planting interests, ‘dwindle into insignificance 
when compared with,the farming or manufacturing ! 
And though, as before observed, the planters sup- 
ply a large proportion of our articles for export, the 
whole proceeds would go but a short way towards 
feeding the people of the planting states ifthe land- 
holders were not also farmers. Their crops of 
grain and grass, &c, are worth a much mightier 
sum than those of cotton, sugargtobacco andrice. + 

We invite a careful consideration of these things. 
Mathematical accuracy is not aimed at for them 
and cannot be attained. Jt is sufficient that our 
calculations are reasonable. The aggregate for 
subsistence and clothing of all sorts, all kinds of 
farming or family utensils, the building and repair 











*From this some 30 millions maybe deducted, for im- 
ported articles. 

t This view of the planting interest will strike many of 
our readers with considerable force. It seems to bea 
new view of the subject. Admitting that it re quires 90 


dollars a head to feed, clothe, and provide the people of 
the United States with all the rest of the things that 
they need, their comforts require, or luxuries demand,— 
the whole product of the planting interest would supply 


| head, per annum ; or, for a man, his wife and three 
children, $450 a year—about the amount of the 
Wages of a respectable journeyman mechanic, 
| which is below the average value consumed. What 
vis the sum of the rents of all the houses in our 
cities and towns? And the product of these, it 
must be observed, are as well added to a general 
amount of subsistence, as bread or clothing. 

We shall proceed to a particular notice of certain 
products of the farmers, by which we mean the 
growers of grain, grass, roots, meats, wool, &e, 
in distinction to those of cotton, sugar, tobacco and 
rice. 

The people of the United States consume, each 
1 Ib. of flour a day, or its equivalent in other vege- 
table food—this is less than the amount given to 
decently-fed slaves, a peck of corn (10 Ibs.)a 
week being allowed per head, with other vegeta- 
ble food, The annual supply, for 12 millions, is, 
then, 4,380,000,000 Ibs,—or 22 millions bbls. of 
flour. Jt is no matter of what this food consists, 
If of wheat flour, the average cost will not exceed 
two cents for each person per day; which we think is 
a pretty moderate rate of living, and suppose that 
Dr Cooper an! Mr McDuffie must admit it ! 

The greatest export of flour was in 1817— 
1,479,198 barrels, because of the very short crops 
in Europe—but in 1819 only 750,660 ; showing a 
decrease of one half, in two years, and the des- 
tructive uncertainty of the foreign market. In 
1828, the export was 860,809 bbls.—in 1829, 
837,385 ; of which latter, 210,384 went to Eng- 
land, on a speculation of short crops, but was 
nearly all reshipped to the British West Indies or 
elsewhere, or retained until it became sour, be- 
cause that the duty required upon it could not be 
paid for British food. 

We shall here explain what this duty is. It 
falls as the price of grain rises. Thus—when 
British wheat is at 50s. the quarter of 8 bushels, 
of 70 Ibs, each, (or about 130 cents for the Amer- 
ican bushel of 60 Ibs.) the duty is 448. 8d. per 
quarter, equal to 5 dollars 98 cents on a barrel of 
flour!—when at 60s. the quarter, (equal to more 
than a dollar and a half the American bushel,) the 
duty is 24s. Sd. the quarter, or $3,30 ona barrel of 
flour ; when at 72s.,(the starvation point, it is only 1s, 
the quarter, or 13 cents on a barrel of flour. There 
is a grade of duty for every shilling of the value 
of a quarter of wheat, (or other grain)—from 72s, 
to 50s. At the first, the duty is nominal, but asthe 
price declines, it becomes heavy, and soou runs into 
prohibition, It is thus that England watches her ag- 
riculture.—There has been another littl bubble 
about short crops in England ; but, at the last 
advices, the duty on a barrel of our flour was 3 dol- 
lars—so non@had been sold for consumption ! 
But there had been a few days of sunshine; and 
as the price of wheat was declining, the duty was 
about to advance. This is a chief part of the 
British ‘free trade system’ so much spoken of, 
and held up for our imitation! Britain excludes 
our flour, though we might furnish it ata much 
less price than her own costs her people, even 
when she has a fair and full crop ; but we ought 














only 500,000 people. We have made large allowances. 


to purchase British calicoes, though we can make 
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them ourselves, and as cheaply as she will ; as 
shall be seen below, 

The American consumption requires the equiv- 
alent of 22 millions of barrels of flour; the for- 
eign demand takes less than 900,000. The do- 
mestic demand is settled ; the foreign, small as it 
is, unsteady, In 1817, the value of all the vege- 
table food exported, was $22,594,000: in 1829, 
only 9,079,762. The much complained of flac- 
tuations in the value of cotton, present nothing 
like this. The foreign flour trade cannot, at any 
time, be depended on. We have exported more 
than 300,000 barrels to Cuba and Hayti in one 
year, and in another 90,000. We have sent 
several hundred thousand to England in one year, 
and not a barrel, as it were, in the ensuing one. 
To this wretched uncertainty, with our continual 
gaping at things abroad, instead of attending to 
things at home, we are indebted for three-fourths 
of the perplexities, or embarrassments, which the 
farmers of the United States have suffered, as 
must appear manifest to every reflecting mind.— 
As it regards foretgn trade, we are 

Pleas’d with a rattle—tick! ed with a straw. 
(To be continued.] 


GRAFTING. 

Mr Fessenpen—lIn your paper of Dec. 3l,a 
new mode of grafting is described, Which is said 
to be an improvement. I desire also to show you 
another new mode of performing this operation, 
which may prove equally valuable. 

When trees begin to show their fruit, (no matter 
what kind) and itis made evident that grafting 
must be resorted to, or we must patiently put up 
with an inferior kind; instead of cutting off the 
top, uncover the roots and choosing the most 
thrifty one, make aslit in the bark, cut your scion 
off with a slope, and thrust itin and cover the 
roots with earth. It will take well, and grow some 
the first year, much more the next, and the third 
year the old stock may be cut away, and the 
growth from that time on will be very rapid, and 
soon form a good bearing tree. CaLvIN. 

Preston, Ohio, Jan. 23, 1831. 








GRASSES, 
Letter from Hon. John Lowell, to the Trustees of the Massachu+ 
setts Society for the Promotion of Agriculture. 


Will you permit an associate, who has for 25 
years been connected with you, but who from 
ill health has been compelled to withdraw 
himself from your society, and labors, to make 
a few remarks on a subject of great interest 
to the cause of agriculture? The topic which I 
propose to discuss, is the cultivation of the various 
kinds of vegetable productions which we comprise 
uuder the name of grasses. I understand by this 
term, all those vegetables, which are consumed by 
domestic animals, as food in pastures, or as hay. 

There certainly is nosubject more important to 
those parts of our country which depend on rais- 
ing, and fatting domestic animals of the useful 
classes, the ox, the horse, and the sheep. 

I know very well, that [ shali_ be met at the out- 
set, by the reply of practical farmers; that we are 
not to be instructed on this subject. We know 
better than any theoretical farmer can know, what 
is best’ suited to our soils—we have herdsgrass, 
and clover, (white and red,) and red top, and we 
want no more. They are better for us than any 
of your outlandish grasses. Wait, gentlemen, I 
reply; there is one Yankee grass unknown to 
many of you, but well known to the owner of 


the extensive meadows on the Charles River, the 

fowl meadow grass. If this truly Yankee grass 

could be translated to all the meadow bottoms, the 

naturally moist, cold, half peaty Jands of New | 
England, their produce would be at Jeast doubled. 
It is difficult to procure its seed. It is not for 

sale in sufficient quantities; whether fron its 

\Tipening with difficulty or from whatever causes, | 
itis not alwaysacertain producer; but still its) 
value is beyond all calculation. Low meadows 

are chiefly furnished with the different species of | 
carex, a coarse, sharp, worthless grass, on which | 
|no animals but those which are nearly famished | 
| will feed, and on which those who do feed con- 
/Stantly decline. We have then one species of 
| grass not usually cultivated, which is of inestima- 

ble value. It is no idle speculation, but sober fact, 
jand unlessa defender of ignorance will maintain, 
| that the fowl meadow grass can only flourish in the 
| Dedham meadows, ouragriculture has much to 
gain by the active, earnest, assiduous propagation 
of this grass, 

I have cited this solitary case, merely to gain 
a patient hearing. Of our three favorite grasses, 
the herdsgrass or timothy is in very bad repute in 
Europe. They consider it a very coarse and not a 
very nutritious grass. It is not extensively culti- 
vated in any part of Europe on this account. 

1 am, however, disposed to admit, that it is with 
us highly valuable—but its value is limited by the 
following conditions: On low lands, or highly cul- 
tivated grounds, it yields a great and a steady crop. 
It is less liable to lodge than any other grass, It 
falls in with our too careless habits of cultivation, 
because it may be cut in the month of June, or it 
| will stand till August, at which last period it will 
| be of about as much value as straw, though even 
then it will have a bright, and beautiful appearance 
and be saleable, It is admirably adapted to inn- 
holders, and livery stable keepers, because it wears 
| well, The youngest horses will find their powers 
of mastication sufficiently taxed in consuming a 
_rack full of it in a night, and it willtake nearly 
the whole night to effect this. In dry land, it soon 
| runs out, and in all grounds it gives very little after 
‘crop. I believe all these propositions to be true, 
|The red clover is never used in Europe, as we 
commonly use it. It is almost always employed as 
a green crop—as a succession crop to be fed down 
by various animals,and then turned under asa 
preparation for wheat. Indeed, as a hay ¢rop it 
must be admitted to be of very small value. As 
we seldom use itin New England, as it is used in 
Europe and in the Southern States, I must consi- 
| der it asa very inferior grass, fur us. Its duration 
being so short, (for it only lives two years in any 
case) isa very serious objection to it. We are 
often deceived in this respect, because its heads 
ripen in succession}; and new plants are always 
springing up in our grounds, and we do not per- | 
ceive what is certainly true, that no clover plant 
ever reachvs its third year. 

As to the red top, by which I understand the poa 
pratensis most common English grass of our | 
meadows, our pastures and our lawns, it is unques- 
tionably the best gift of Providence, to pasturing 
or grazing countries. Jt it perennial. It has 
creeping roots, It will come in spite of all your 
efforts, and if it were not for its natural enemy, 
the couch grass, it would in ten years overcome all 
other grasses. It makes admirable hay—the very 
best of hay for all sorts of cattle. But its defects 

















creeping roots soon fill the ground, the sod be- 
comes bound, and requires breaking up every few 
years, 

I have thus given a true character of all our 
favorite grasses—not from theory but from 25 years’ 
close experience and observation, 

If there were no other grasses than these in ex- 
istence, or none better, we ought to be thankful 
for what we have, and endeavor to make the most 
of them. Butisthis so? No,it is notso. And 
we are the only people who make any pretensions 
to knowledge, who confine themselves to a cata- 
logue or list of grasses so stnall, and of so doubt- 
ful comparative value, 

Let us first examine the practice of the first ag- 
ricultural nation of Europe—the nation which 
produces the greatest amount of food, for its extent 
of soil, in all Europe. (We know too litle of 
Chink to say whether its productions do or do not 
exceed those of Great Britain.) In laying down 
a meadow, as they term it, which does not mean 
as with us, wet land, but mowing land, it is their 
practice to sow from six to ten different varieties of 
grass. And this practice is founded on sound 
philosophy, which means no more than the result 
of intelligent experience. It is founded on this 
well known fact, that every species of soil, and 
more especially rich soils, will give nourishment 
to many varieties of plants, eaeh acquiring a dif- 
ferent species of food, the whole aggregate of 
whose productions will be much greater than if 
the same soil was sown with one species of plants 
only. This will not appear extraordinary to those 
who have been accustomed to the extensive culti- 
vation of exotic plants—while one class of plants, 
the Cactus tribe for example, will flourish best in 
sand, and gravel, and brick dust—another in pure 
peat—another in pure sand; others require the 
richest composts, pure humus, or the finest vegeta- 
ble soil, If you give to the plants which prefer 
a poor silicious soil, or peat, rich earth, they at 
once lose their health, and become rotten at the 
root and perish. This is in exact conformity to 
that wise, intelligent and beneficent system by 
which the whole universe is governed, Without 
entering into the inexplicable laws, whieh govern 
the vegetable kingdom, as_ well as the animal, we 
may content ourselves with the fact ; and the only 
question with which we need trouble ourselves is, 
whether the fuct be so or not. It is certain that 
the experience of the English farmer has been in 
favor of this great mixture of seeds ; I can only 
add in favor of this theoretical, if it may be so 
called, doctrine, this faet, that a rich natural mead- 
ow, which has never been broken up for fortyfive 
years, and as I believe, for 200 years, I have count- 
ed fifteen species of netural grasses, all flourishing 
without apparent interference, and none appear- 
ing to disturb the growth, er even luxuriance of 
others. 

Having made these preliminary remarks, | shall 
say something of such grasses as are cultivated 
in Europe, and of which I have made a fair trial. 
I beg it to be fully understood, that I speak only 
of my own experiments, though I shall take no- 
tice briefly of the experiments of others, which 
have come to my knowledge. 

The orchard grass, dactylis glomerata, is one of 
the grasses frequently sown in Great Britain, though 
I cannot find that it is used on the continent of 
Europe, It has been growing into “favor in this 
country, and gradually taking the place of herds- 




















are, that its crop is light at all times, and as its 


grass, or timothy. It has been successfully culti- 
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vated by my intelligent friend, John Prince, Esq. | 
of Roxbury. In consequence of his recommen. | 
dation, I have tried it for several years past, and 
am unable to speak of it with such unqualified | 
praise as has been bestowed upon it by others. 

Its advantages are, that it is a very early grass, 

affording an early pasturage, and an eafly crop. | 
It bears repeated cuttings, and affords a great quan- 
tity of after feed. Its disadvantages are, that un- 
jess its seed is most abundantly sown, it is too apt | 
to come up thin, and to remain in detached bunch. | 
e$; as grass it is eaten greedily, but when made 
into hay, it is not a favorite food for either the | 
horse or cow—at least such has been my own ex- | 
perience. I account for this from this fact, which | 
I have never failed to remark; the upper parts of 
the leaves are apt to turn brown or perish before 
the flower stalk is fit to cut, From this cause the 
flavor of the hay is not only not aromatic, but it 
is to my senses positively disagreeable, In drying, 
it loses more in weight than any hay with which I 
am acquainted. 

The tall meadow oat grass /avena etatior,) has 
proved under my cultivation, a most valuable grass, 
and has fully supported the high character given 
of it by E. Phinney, Esq. of Charlestown and 
Lexington. It is a very early, and a very tall 
grass, yielding a good burden. It will start as fre- 
quently and as rapidly after cutting as the orchard 
grass, and makes a sweeter hay, It has the ad- 
vantage of being a perennial and enduring grass. 
On my first experiment, 20 years since, it lasted 
seven years without the necessity of renewal. 

The sainfoin, a favorite grass of France, has 
never succeeded. with me, I bave made three 
trials of it, butin every case it perished the first 
winter, to such an extent as to render its culture 
impracticable. Ihave not heard of its success in 
any part of the northern states, 

The lucerne grass I have now cultivated for 
eight years last past; having a full conviction that 
it is superior to the red clover, and that on soils 
adapted to it, it oust and will supersede it almost 
entirely, except where the clover is intended 
merely as a preparation for wheat. I shall make 
some further remarks upon it, giving the results of 
my last years experience, which both for their ex- 
tent and success, far exceeded those of any former 
year, 

My first piece, (four years from the seed,) I re- 
served for soiling. It was cut down four times, 
and pastured the fifth. The first cutting was on 
the tenth of May. 

The second piece was sown with red top, and 
was cut and made into hay three times, and de- 
pastured on the fourth. There was good feed of 
a fifth crop on Christmas day, 

The third piege was sown with tall meadow oat 
grass, in the proportion of one bushel of oat grass 
to six pounds of lucerne. 

The first crop Was very great; it was difficult 
to decide in this first crop which excelled, the 
fucerne or the oat-grass. But in every succeed- 
ing crop, the lucerne predominated to so great a 
degree, that it seemed to be the only crop. This 
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for a pasture, being satisfied that it is admirably 
adapted for this purpose. I laid it down with bar- 
ley, but it grew so fast that I was obliged to cut- 
the barley stalks very short, or else { should not | 


little nitre may occasionally be put in with good 
effect—be particular in keeping the mouth clean 
and nursing the horse with care. 

The pulse, and appearance of the blood, must 


have been able to thresh it, so thick and succulent | govern as to the necessity of bleeding more than 


was the lucerne, 
then depastured it, 

I mention this fact as a remarkable one, be- 
cause the French writers speak of it as a very rare 
occurrence, even in their climate, that it will bear 
the seythe the first year. 


I cut over this field once, and 


once, 





The March of Science bids fairto put to flight 
the whole race of conjurors, fire-eaters, and sleight - 
of-hand gentlemen. The mode of eating burning 
charcoal and swallowing melted brimstone with 





At the South and in New York, the lucerne has 
done as wellas with me, Yet many persons have | 
not succeeded with it here. It will not endure | 
wet or black soils, The land in ‘which I have | 
raised it, isa warm soil—the surface good, but | 
thin ona gravelly bottom. It bas stood drought | 
better than any other grass. I have always used | 
gypsum, and perhaps owe my success in part to | 
that valuable stimulant. I have employed two 
bushels to the acre. If my repeated experiments 
shall result in its successful culture, 1 shall be 
happy ; and if not, I shall have the consolation of 
well meant endeavors in a good cause. 

Respectfully yours, J. Lowe... 

GRAFTING THE GRAPE. 

Much has been said in the Southern Journals 
about a recent discovery as to grafting the vine. 
It has been announced in such terms, as would 
lead ignorant persons to suppose, that to that per- 
son alone was the merit due, 

1 am induced to make great allowance for the 
habitual grandiloquence of our southern friends, 
They are very prone to use high sounding words. 
But, in fact, horticulture was an advanced art 
in the North when it was unknown inthe South, 
and but imperfectly sa in the Middle States. It 
is equally true now. Massachusetts is far before 


impunity, hag lately been published to the world, 
The manner of performing many other wondrous 
feats has not escaped the eye of philosophic in- 
quiry. We propose to amuse our young read- 
ers by teaching them a trick or two, for the know- 
ledge of which we are indebted to a foreign paper. 

By steeping an egg for some time in sharp vin- 
egar, the shell will be so fur softened, that it may be 
extended lengthways aud put into a phial without 
breaking. By pouring cold water into a phial, the 
egg will regain its original shape, 

To make an egg dance, boil it hard, take off a 
sinall piece of shell at one end and then thrust into 
it a quill filled with quicksilver, sealed at each 
end. So long as the egg contains any heat it will 
dance about on the table. 

By holding a faded red rose over a chafing dish 
of hot coals on which some sulphur has been 
placed, it will become quite white. In this state, 
dip it into water, and then place it in a drawer for 
a few hours; when taken out it will be quite red 
again. 

If the surface of a bowl of water be sprinkled 
well with lycopodium, the hand may be thrust into 
the water without wetting it, 

When withdrawn a slight shake will rid the 
hand of the powder, 








New York and Pennsylvania in Horticulture, if 
you take into view the improved state of private 
gardens, the number of its green and grape houses, 
and the beauty of its country seats, There do 
not exist in the whole range of the United States 
more finely cultivated or highly ornamented coun- 
try residences than this ancient state can show. 
But to the point of the grafting the grape. My 
excellent friend, the late Ebenezer Preble, 20 years 
since grafted the vine with as much ease as he 
grafted other plants, without grafting into the root. 
I have done it often, but with not so entire success. 
No doubt the grafting the root is more sure, but it 
does not apply to the grafting in vineries. There 
you need the skili which Mr Preble and the French 
gardeners possessed of grafting in the limbs. 
Roxbury. A CuLtivaTor. 





Cure for sore mouths in horses.—On the com- 
mencement of the disease, bleed moderately. 
the blood, after cooling, appear to have much 


castor oil ; if it does not operate in 16 hours, give 
two thirds of a pint. Nitre may be given at the 
rate of 2 oz. a day, or salts two or three times a 
week, 1 lb, ata time; these may be given ina 





was owing to the greater breadth of its leaves. 
I never cut it till it flowered. I made 4 crops last 
summer of excellent hay from it, amounting in all 
to six tons and a half per acre—and after that it 
furnished a rich supply of after feed. This crop, 
was seen and admired by a great number of intelli- 
gent farmers, 

Having been convinced that it was suited to my 


thin mush, or rather slop of bran, it being the best 
food for the animal while diseased. 

Take halfa pint of honey, one table spoon full 
of borax, and one quart of strong sage tea, mix 
them well together, then take a stick and tiea 
soft rag to the end of it; dip it in the mixture 
and wash the tongue, gums and mouth well; the 
| more frequently the better, at least every two hours 





buff on it, repeat the bleeding—give a pint of 


Interesting to the Ladies.—The Journal of 
Health strongly recommends simple soap and wa- 
ter, as the best wash for preserving the complexion, 
instead of the thousand varieties of cosmetic 
lotions, which are so much used. There are five 
heautifiers of the skin, viz :—personal cleanliness, 
regular exercise, temperance, pure air, and cheer- 
fultemper. Let all pouting beauties ponder on 
this. The Journal puts its veto on the use of dis- 
tilled liquor, Cologne water, &c, and insists that, 
to use them for a wash, is to destroy the supple- 
ness, transparency and smothness of the skin, and 
| cover it with unseemly blotches. 





Death of Gen. Bolivar.—From our correspon- 
dent of the Newport Mercury, we learn that the 
Brilliant, arrived there 10th inst. from Carthagena, 
Jan. 5, brings information that Gen. Bolivar, died 
at Santa Martha, on the 19th Dee, Minute guns 





ir| Were fired, and flags displayed at half-mast for 


three days at Carthagena.— Bost, Pat. 


Franklin used to say, that when he saw ashes 
thrown on the ice before 2 door, he knew where 
good natured people resided.—1b. 





The number killed and wounded in the late revo- 
lution at Paris on the side of the people alone was 
by a late return, 1162 killed and more than 
wounded. 


Accident.—An Irish laborer named Patrick Miller, 
was killed, and two other persons badly wounded, 
by the falling of —— a well which was excava- 
ting at the Navy Ya Monday 7th inst. 


The price of wood in Norfolk, Va. advanced in 











soil, { last year laid down an acre and a quarter —sweet milk in the tea will do no harm, or a one day, the 18th ult, from $3 to $6. 
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EXTRACTS FROM MR. SEDGWICK’S ADDRESS. 


Theodore Sedgwick, Esq. has lately delivered an 
Address before the Berkshire Agricultural Society, 
of which he is President. It is replete with good 
sense, and the soundest maxims of Political Econo- 
my. We make the following extracts : 


‘It is observed by foreigners, that we are a pro- 


fuse people. They are most familiar with our cities, | the mechanic gets 
and there observe our extravagance in equipage, | for a less price. 


dress, and at our tables. They are astonished by 
this profusion, and do not understand it. In Europe, 
people of the same relative fortunes, would be fright- 
ened at the thought of living as we live. And that 
we live like a wise people nobody can contend,— 
Take city and country together, was ever so much 
bankruptcy heard of in any country ? and for what ? 
Elsewhere men fail, because they have lost a house, 
or a ship, or been unfortunate in some other way.— 
Here, four out of five “fail for their expenses.” It 
may be thought that a public speaker, in a plain, 
economical state of society, is pushed hard for a 
topic, when he thinks fit to warn his neighbors 
against extravagance. Simple and economical as we 
have been allowed to be, it is certain that New En- 
land can never prosper when our people have ceas- 
d to possess this character. Besides, there is no 
use in mincing the matter. Things are out of pro- 
ortion through the whole country. Our children 
begin with a degree of expense, with which we with 
large families end. Their dress, houses and furniture 
must be the same with ours; and this too in a coun- 
try, in which the partibility of estate requires a con- 
stant struggle to enable families to maintain their 
ound. e all strive in the most servile (and may 
not say vulgar ?) manner to be alike, and to appear 
one as well as another. The exterior, what is vis- 


ible, indicates little or nothing as to the wealth of 


le. 
Reels of th 


The middle classes follow hard upon the 
e rich, and are as much held in slavery by 
the fashion, as if there were a chain about their 
necks. ‘The young men and women who are just en- 
tering life, the day laborers, and the poor, following, 
of course, so high an example, catch the contagion ; 
and the latter, especially, become sensual, vain, and 
expensive, run into crime, and end in the State Pri- 
son. Our villages which should glory in pure man- 
ners, ape the very silliest fashions of the cities.— 
What is worst of all, we have been taught, and mul- 
titudes do actually believe, that this folly is necesa- 
ty to the prosperity of society. That is, “all trades 
must live,” and to make them live, they begin by de- 
struction. They do most conscientiously believe, 
that in this way, merchants, mechanics, and shop- 
keepers prosper, and grow rich.’ 


* * * * * * * * 


‘Massachusetts has a larger population, for its 
territory, than any other State. Our population, es- 
pecially, makes our riches. We must retain this 
population, or grow poor. It cannot be retained 
without a constantly growing enterprize, skill, in- 
dustry and frugality. We have not the same advan- 
tages of soil and climate that many other States 
have. Availing ourselves of other circumstances, 
we must hold out to our people the solid advan- 
tages, and real charms, of an older, but still progres- 
sive society. ‘Those improvements, therefore, which 
are for the good of a majority ;_ which naturally be- 
long to the public to take care of; which demand 
public encouragement in order to be successfully 
commenced, must be fostered by the State, in some 
way or other. This is the true policy; and a self- 
ish, .Jocal and private interest must not, and will not, 
be suffered to stand in its way. Everything possi- 
ble must be done to bring our resources to light. - 
This Society should look through the remotest parts 
of the County, to see if there be not some new oc- 
cupation, or trade, just springing up, which demands 
oneguragnmne nt, and this for the purpose, too, of ex- 
citing an interest in the Sd€iety, through ev 
of the County. a en 

Travellers say, that there is not a useless vegeta- 





—Mass. Jour. | sified. 


| 








ble, or even weed, in all China. A dead nettle is | ing, according to your best judgment, to the lowest, 
converted into cloth—paper is made from the straw | not even excepting the servants: but, on taking 
of rice—the cup of the acorn dyes black—the leaves | leave, this order is completely reversed ; the saluta- 
of a certain cescription of ash, answer, in: part, the tion is first tendered to the servants, then to the chil- 
purposes of the mulberry, for the silk worm. In this | dren, and, last of all, to the mistress and master of 


way, the occupations of people are infinitely diver- 
For instance, in every village as large as 
Pittsfield, and perhaps smaller, there ought to be 
regular gardening, as an occupation. __ In this way, 
better fruits and vegetables, and 
It is the natural advantage of the 
division of labor. In living so much as our laboring 
people do upon beef, pork, and potatoes, they con- 
sult neither health or economy. ‘They do not seem 
to understand that animal food is by far the dearest.’ 


ICELAND. 

A short time ago we noticed among our literary items, 
an abridgment of a very interesting book about Iceland, 
lately published by Perkins & Marvin, of this city. We 
now offer a few extracts from it.—Mass. Journal. 





‘Their predominant character is that of unsuspect- 
ing frankness, pious contentment, and a steady live 
liness of temperament, combined with a strength o 
intellect and acuteness of mind seldom to be met 
with in other parts of the world. They have also 
been noted for the almost unconquerable attachment 
which they feel to their native island. With all their 
privations, and exposed, as they are, to numerous 
dangers from the operation of physical causes, they 
live under the practical influence of one of their 
common proverbs: “Iceland is the best land on 
which the sun shines.”’ 


‘The Icelandic is: justly regarded as the standard 
of the grand northern dialect of the Gothic language. 
The remcteness of the island, and the little inter- 
course which its inhabitants have maintained with 
the rest of the world, have effectually secured the 
purity and originality of this ancient language ; and 
it is a curious fact, that while our ablest antiquaries 
are often puzzled, in endeavoring to decipher certain 
words and phrases in writings which date the origin 
only a few centuries back, there is not a peasant, nor 
indeed scarcely a servant girl in Iceland, who is not 
capable of reading wiih ease the most ancient docu 
ments extant on the island. 


f | 


\ the family.’ 


The following is a description of the Great Geyser, or 


Jetting Pool, near Mount Krabla: 


| ‘Nearly about the centre of the pool, is the aper- 
ture whence the vast body of water, sulphur, and 
bluish black bolus is thrown up, and which is equal 
‘in diameter to the column of water ejected by the 
Great Geyser at its strongest eruptions. ‘The height 
of the jets varied greatly ; rising, on the first propul- 
sions of the liquid, to about twelve feet, and contin- 
uing to ascend, as it were, by leaps, till they gained 
the highest point of elevation. which was upwards of 
| thirty feet, when they again abated much more ra- 
|pidly than they rose, and after the spouting had 
ceased, the situation of the aperture was rendered 
visible only by a gentle ebullition, which distinguish- 
|ed it from the general surface of the pool. During 
my stay, which was upwards of an hour, the erup- 
| tions took place every five minutes, and lasted about 
I was always apprised of 
the approach of an eruption by a smal] jetter that 
broke forth from the same pool, a little to the east of 
the great one, and was evidently connected with it, 
as there was a continual bubbling in a direct line 
between them. None of its jets exceeded twelve 
| feet, and generally they were about five. Another 
bubbling channel ran a littie way to the northwest 
of the principal opening, but did not terminate in a 
jetter like the former. While the eruption contin- 
ued, a number of fine silver waves were thrown 
round to the sides of the pool, which was lined with 
a dark blue bolus, left there on the subsidence of the 
waves. At the foot of the bank on which we stood, 
were numerous small holes, whence a quantity of 
steam was unremittingly making its escape witha 
loud hissing noise ; and on the west side of the pool 
was a gentle declivity, where the water ran out, and 
was conveyed through a long winding gulley to the 
foot of the mountain. The soil around the margin 
was so extremely soft, that it was not without immi- 
nent danger I endeavored to thrust my thermometer 
into the liquid, in order to ascertain the degree of 





| two minutes and a half. 





‘The early and successful application of the Ice- 


its heat ; an attempt which proved ‘fruitless, as the 


landers to the study of the sciences, forms a perfect | glass got obscured by the sulphureous exhalations.’ 
anomaly in the history of literature. At a period| 
when the darkest gloom was spread over the-Euro- | 
peaft horizon, the inhabitants of this comparatively | © ) ’ ) 
barren island, near the north pole, were cultivating | by the universal employment of fishing. 
the arts of poetry and history ; and laying up stores ‘ost horrible distemper incident to man. 
of knowledge, which were not merely to supply pos-| ‘In its primary stages, its symptoms are inconsid- 
terity with data respecting the domestic and politi- | erable, and very ambiguous. A small reddish spot, 
cal affairs of their native country, but were also des- | scarcely larger than the point of a needle, breaks out 
tined to furnish very ample and satisfactory informa -| at first about the forehead, nose, corner of the eyes, 
tion on a great multiplicity of important points cen- | and the lips; and, in proportion as it increases, other 
nected with the history of other nations.’ pustules make their appearance on the breast, arms, 


we , , jarm-pits, &c, which generally dry up tm one place 

Wai - Sadr Tate, "Pon wk ntctier of panubes jand break out in another without pain, till the dis- 

pray Saas peepee to 184. ‘I'he clergy vel. aS ne. | ease has considerably advanced, when they cover al- 
P b=] 


. ; > tear most the whole body, give the skin a scabrous ap- 
tives of the island, and are maintained partly by cul- | pearance, stiffen it, and terminate sometimes fn 


ivating small glebes attached to the churche ater. . ; 7 
saatle | here woo ian wine enene the aeuptnhe: | shining scales, which fall off like dust, sometimes in 
The provision made for their support is exceedingly | malignant tumors and swellings. The patient, in the 
scanty. The richest living on the island does not | ™¢2" "ne; labors under lassitude of body, anesthe- 

A . ry > VU b 

roduce 200 rix-dollars ; twenty and thirty rix-dol- | sia, and lowness et mene When the malady be- 
ars are the whole of the stipend annexed to many of | samen ~sapeniongs : . seem: bar eben was dis- 
the parishes; and there are some in which it is even | \27CC80'% NOW gels nioleray’y cetid ; a strong unc- 
as low as five.’ | tious matter is perspired ; the hair, already changed 


. _in color, falls off ; the voice grows hoarse and nasal; 

‘Both at meeting and parting, an affectionate kiss | and the face becomes terribly deformed. The look 
onthe mouth, without distinction of rank, age, or | is wild and haggard ; the pallid red color of the body 
sex, is the only mode of salutation known in Iceland,|is only relieved by the most disgusting ulcers, 
except sometimes in the immediate vicinity of the | which, becoming deeper, putrid, and virulent, not 


The leprosy prevails in Iceland; owing to ran- 
id food, want of cleanliness, and clothes kept wet 
It is the 


factories, where the common Icelander salutes a for- 
eigner whom he regards as his superior, by placing 
his right hand on his mouth or left breast, and then 
making a deep bow. When you visit a family in 
Iceland, you must salute them according to their age 





and rank, beginning with the highest, and descend- 


only affect the bones and joints, but, as they spread 
over the skin, deep ravines are formed, which give 
it an elephantine appearance, whence the name ele- 
phantiasis. The fingers get quite stiff and crooked, 
and the nails and other parts of the body fall off by 
degrees. During the night, the patient is harassed 
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with terrible dreams, and he is oppressed by day, 
with a tedious melancholy, in which he is often 
tempted to make away with himself. He gradually 
surrenders one part of his body after another to the 
insatiate malady; and at length death, the long 
wished-for deliverer, comes suddenly and puts an 
end to his misery. 

‘ As the leprosy is infectious, almost every person 
shuns the company of the sufferer, which must 


MILCH COWS. 

The attention of farmers is invited to the con- 
sideration of the character and condition of our 
‘mich cows, 
| How much milk ought a cow to yield tu be 
worth her keeping? What is the average time 
_that our cows are in milk? Is there much, if any, 
| waste of fodder among us by keeping animals that 


| 
; 
j 


| 
} 


| would think more of the advantages of employing 
bulls of the improved breeds.—Heifers would be 
|milked with great care and very thoroughly to get 
them into che habit of holding out long as milkers, 
If they once dry early, no care and keeping after- 
wards will correct this fault—Heifers with the 
first calf will be fed well and with some additional 
| care the last 3 months they are in milk, to make 


greatly add to the misery of his situation; por can | yield little or no return of profit? Questions like them hold out. 


he flatter himself, after the distemper has advanced 
to a certain degree, with any hopes of relief from 
medical assistance. It is considered to be irregu- 
larly hereditary ; yet the symptoms do not become 
visible before the person has reached the years of 
maturity. In cases of infection, too, it generally 
happens that three or four years elapse before any 
eruption breaks out in the skin. It then proceeds 
with slow but steady progress, and it is possible for 
the person who is afflicted with it, to drag out a 
wretched existence to the protracted term of fifty or 
sixty years. Very emphatically have the inhabi- 
tants of the East given this disease, among other 
significatory designations, the name of “ The First- 
born of Death.” The Icelandic “ Likthra” is scarce- 
ly less striking. It properly signifies a rancid, pu- 
trefying corpse, than which there is nothing a per- 
son inveterately affected with the leprosy more per- 
fectly resembles.’ 





BLACKSTONE CANAL. 

We have been favored, by one of the Com- 
missioners of this Canal, with the following ab- 
stract of the detailed report, submitted by the 
Treasurer to the corporation, at their late annual 
meeting. 

The business of 1828 commenced late in Oct. 
and continued but little more than one month, 
during which time the tolls amounted to about 
eleven hundred dollars; and the business of 1829 
was much affected by the general pressure felt 
in every portion of New England, but more 
particularly by the various manufacturers, on the 
prosperity and suecess of whose concerns, this 
Company will at all times be much dependent. In 
addition to the general pressure before mentioned, 
the navigation of that year was considrably in- 
terrupted, by frequent breaches in the Canal and 


| these, and there are many such, ought to be put 
and answered in the New England Farmer. It 
may turn out that our dairy stock is extremely low 
in character and its management wasteful. 

If something like an average quality of milch 
cows could be settled—to afford a standard—and 
it should be understood that no good farmer would 
keep an‘animal for milk that fell below it; all the 
cows in the country would soon come up to that 
standard and go beyond it. 

A milch cow, of medium quality, in this State, 
will give, it is supposed, 12 quarts of milk per day 
for 2 months after calving, and about 7 quarts per 
day on grass feed for the next four months, and 4 


and perhaps 2 quarts one month longer. Allto- 
gether 1500 quarts in a year. 

It takes 9 quarts 
butter, and 4 quartsto yield a pound of cheese, 





The skim milk and dairy whey may be valued at 
$3 a cow per annum. 

Now, a cow that gives 1500 quarts of milk in a 
year will produce 166 lbs, of butter, worth at 16 
cents per lb. $26 56 
Skim milk, say 3 44 


30 00 
Or 1500 quarts of milk will give, at 4 quarts to 
the pound of cheese, 375 lbs. which at 8 cents 


per Ib. will be $30 00 
Whey, say 3 00 
33 00 


Nothing is said of the worth of the calf, as all 
the milk the cow gives is credited. A milch cow’s 





appendages, as might reasonably have been expect, 
ed in this, like all other works newly constructed. | 
The gross receipts for tolls, that year amounted to | 
eight thousand six hundred and three dollars ; the 
expense of repairs on the Canal, the expenses of 
lock tenders and all other charges, except the Col-| 
lector’s compensation, were paid by the commis- | 
sioners, and included in their general account of 
disbursements for constructing and building the 
Canal. The operations on the canal for 1830, are 
now closed and the result known. The gross 
amount of tolls for this yqgr, is twelve thousand and 
siz dollars and one cent, and the whole number of 
tons transported, is 14,842, viz: 7312 carried up, 
and 5330 brought down, being an increase of more 
than 50 per cent, on the number of tons transport- | 
edin 1829, In that year the whole number of | 
ae was 9448, viz: 6292 carried up, 3155 brought | 

own. | 








Rail Roads.—T he first anniversary of the com- 
mencement of the South Carolina Rai] Road was 
held at Charleston on the 15th inst. ‘ Charleston’s 
Best Friend’ made two trips on the part of the 
Road that is finished, having several pleasure cars 
attached, in which were .more than 100 passen- 





gers, including a detachment of U. 8. troops, with | butcher.— More care would be taken of young but it is no trifling thi 


keeping one year cannot be short of 25 dollars in 
the interior. 

Suppose a farmer to resolve that he would keep 
no cow that did not hold out asa good milker 9 
months in the year — and that did not give sixteen 
quarts of milk per day for 2 months after calving, 
and 12 quarts per day the next four months—and 
six quarts per day the next 3 months, and 2 quarts 
per day the month following. — Such a cow would 


milk to give a pound of; 


| The profit of a milch cow is not generally un 
derstood. Milk is not only the most nutritious but 
\the cheapest article of food. The food necessary 
| for a cow in full milk, does not exceed in price, 
one third of what is necessary in feeding for the 


| butcher. 


These few remarks are hastily made to draw 
out farmers, and particularly scientific farmers, on 
\this subject. There is a great deal to be said upon 
it, and a great many facts to the purpose, which 


should come to light.—Mass. 4gric. Report. 


| BONE MANURE FOR WET MEADOWS. 


|T0 the Hon. Thomas L. Winthrop, President of the Massachu- 


quarts per day for the next following 2 months, | 


setts Society for the Promotion of Agriculture, 

Sir—It is well known to all readers of agricultur- 
al works that a vast variety of substances are used 
in older countries than ours (for the purpose of 
increasing the fertility*of lands) which have been 
unknown to us. It is no reflection on our coun- 
try, because we have not wantedthem, The time 
has now arrived in Massachusetts at least, in which 
these treasures should not be lost _ I beg leave to 
mention one, not of my own discovery, but to which 
I have been indebted to the sagacity, and liberal 
intelligenee of my neighbor. A few years since, 
the Hon. William Ellis of Dedham, recommend- 
ed to me the use of the head and feet bones of 
oxen as a highly valuable manure on meadow 
lands, He said that he had observed in passing, 
that I had grounds remarkably well adapted for 
this manure. I however neglected his hint, 
though I constantly kept it in mind, until the last 
year, when seeing an immense load of the heads 
of oxen passing by, I inquired of the owner, for 
what purpose he was carting those materials, and 
he answered me to the following facts, viz. That 
he came down a distance of eight miles with an 
empty team, and was carrying back a load, which 
cost him two dollars, to put on his meadow land. 
I found that it was no new experiment with him, 
and that he came often for this purpose, 

Here then I had facts. I knew the habitual 
economy of our citizens, that they were not re- 








yield per annum 3000 quarts of milk. 

Here it may be remarked, that with the addition | 
of 5 dollars per annum to the cost of food as esti-| 
mated for a common cow, the neat profit would 
probably be four fold, 


markably prone to idle experiments, or to wanton 


expenditure, 

I entered with my very intelligent informer into 
many particulars as to the process and effects, but 
I own that I was more impressed with the simple 





Is it not practicable to have throughout the | 
country, as common dairy stock animals as good as | 
the last described ? 

This question is submitted to farmers for con- | 
sideration. The probability is, that in taking some 
pains to get stock as good, they would get even 
better. 

If the various modes of obtaining this object 
were resorted to at once and with zeal throughout 
the country, there would be a prodigious improve- 





fact, that he would devote his team and Jabor for 
a day and pay two dollars for his materials besides, 
than with all his other assertions. 

If this man can afford to come 16 miles, and 
carry back a manure which costs him as much as 
a load of dung, surely it must be more valuable to 
me, who can cart eight loads at the expense of his 


one, 
I made the experiment, Its success surpassed 


all his descriptions. ‘The manure brought in new 


ment, in a very short time. — No young animal of grasses. It encouraged and invigorated the old, 


promising appearance for milk would go, to the 


of limited applicatio#y, 
render useful an arti- 


I am aware that it is o 


a field piece. A Federal salute was fired, a din- stock.—More young stock would be retained to |cle formerly throwneaway. We know so little of 


ner eaten, &c, &c, 





insure a better selection for milch cows.—Farmers | the philosophy of tapures that I shall not speak 
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on this subject. All I shall say is, that there is 
much animal matter still adhering to the bones, 
and animal matter. has been found by experience 
to promote the growth of vegetables, 

The mode of application is to break them up 
with a sledge, or with the back of an axe, and then 
to press them below the surface by a rammer or 
beetle. The only point to which I offer my testi- 
mony is, that the effects are much greater than an 
equal quantity of horse and cow-dung. This may 
be relied upon. 

Very respectfully yours, 
=— 


NAW BNGLAND PARWBL, 


J. LoweLL. 
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FARMERS’ WORK FOR FEBRUARY. 

Neat cattle, pigs, and poultry should be kept 
in good heart at this season of the year, other- 
wise they will lose much of their value before 
warm weather, and half the summer will elapse 


before they will recover from the effects of 


the winter's short keeping. If you intend 
that your cattle shall derive much nourishment 
from their food, you will see that they are well 
sheltered and lodged, besides being well fed. Catile 
which are shivering with, cold, drenched with 
rain, or covered with snow, will pine on the richest 
and most expensive provender, 

Too much fodder should never be laid before cat- 
tle at once. 


the cattle to reject it, 
erally eat food of that kind in the open air, 
which they have refused, when offered to them 
under cover; especially if it is laid on dry straw 
long enough for the moisture to evaporate, Care, 
however, should be taken that your cattle should 
not be put on short allowance, and if you give 
them but little at a time let them be fed often. 

By experiments which have been repeatedly 
made in America and in Great Britain it has been 
ascertained that grain and roots for fattening cat- 
tle, swine, &c, will go one third farther if steamed 
or boiled thanif used raw. Every farmer, ougat, 
therefore, to have conveniences for steaming food 
for his stock as well us hisswine. A steam boiler 
snay be made by setting a kettle holding about 10 
or 12 gallons, in a furnace of brick or stone, and 
over this a hogshead with one head taken out, 
ancl the other bored full of holes, which is set so 
clos.? that the steam of the kettle, when boiling 
can Only rise through the holes and thence ascend 
amon, the articles to be steamed in the hogshead, 
and pass off at the top. In this way, a hogshead 
full of ;»otatoes will be nearly as soon boiled .as a 
small pai‘t of them only would have been if placed 
in the kettle underneath. As the kettle must be 
so closed aSto prevent any steam from passing 
off, but through the bottom of the hogshead or 
vat, a pipe or tube must be set on one side, through 
which, with the aid of a funnel, the water may be 
poured into the kettle as often as occasion may 
require, After the water is poured in, the tube 
should be stopped with a plug. Grain of all 
kinds may be advantageously steamed for feeding 
ox fatting swine. Brit in that case, itis necessary 
that the bottom of the head should be covered 
with a cloth, to prevent grain from running 
down through the holes. n 

Several other kinds of apparatus have been used 


It is better to give them but little ata 
time, and give that little often. By constantly breath- 
ing for some time on their food it becomes in a de- 
gree filled with effluvia and moisture, which causes 
They will, however, gen- 


the most useful of which are particularly des- 
cribed in the New England Farmer, vol vi. p. 22. 
When it is wished to cook food for cattle in small 
quantities, it may,(as has been well observed by 
Judge Buel) be done at little or no expense over a 
kitchen fire, on theevenings preceding the days 
in which the food is made use of, 


} 


‘On the proper selection of cattle, horses, sheep 
and swine, and their management, the profits ofa 
farm must at all times materially depend. If we 
have those of an unproductive kind; if too many 
or too few—if fed without judgment, or fattened 


that recompense which a farmer ought to obtain.’ 

The time cows should become dry before their 
calving isnot agreed on, some contending that 
they may be milked almost to the time of their 
dropping the calf without injury; while others 
maintain that it is absolutely necessary that they 
should be dry from one to two months for the ad- 
vantage of both the cows and their calves. It is 
probable that much, as regards this question, must 
depend on the way in which the cows are kept; 
where they are well fed they may be continued in 
milk till within a week or two of their calving, 
without their suffering any inconvenience from 
the continuance of the milking. But as our cows 
ure usually fed at this time in the year, they had 
better go dry for a month, six weeks or even two 
mouths, to give them a chance to recruit. It is 
said that the longer cows are milked the more free 
their udders will be from any soreness or tumors. 
Where only one or two cows are kept for the sup- 
ply of a family it may be well, by extra feeding 
with roots and o.her juicy food, to prolong the 
period of milking to a week or ten days before the 
time they are expected to produce their young. 

In order that you may know the proper time to 
have your vows go dry, an account should be kept 
of the time when each cow takes the bull, that she 
may be dried off ata reasonable period, The fol- 
lowing prescription for drying off cows is given 
in Monk’s Agricultural Dictionary. 


‘Take an ounce of powdered alum; boil it in 
two quarts of milk till it turns to whey ; then take 
a large handful of sage, and boilit in the whey 
till you reduce it to one quart ; rub her udder with 
a little of it, and give her the rest by way of drink ; 
milk her clean before you give it to her; and as 
you see need requires repeat it. Draw a little milk 
from her every second or third day; lest her udder 
be over charged.’ 

Cows become dry too soon if they are not kept 
well, or not milked clean. It is said in Bath Pa- 
pers, vol. ii. p. 294, if at any time a good milch 
cow should go dry before her milk is gone, get a 
young calf and put it to her, in order to preserve 
her milk another year; for itis well known if a 
cow goes dry one year nature will lose its power 
of acting in future. 


Cows which are shortly expected to calve ought 
to be lodged at night in some convenient place 
under ecver for a week or two before calving, as 
it may be the means of saving the life of the 
calf, and perhaps of its dam likewise. The day 
end night after a cow has calved, she should be 
kept under cover, and her drink should be luke 
warm. Let her not be exposed for some time to 
the dampness of the night ; cows should at all 
times be kept in high health and good condition: 
for if they are suffered to become lean in winter, 
they will not recover their flesh, nor be in good 








in steaming food for domestic animals, some of 


at too great an expense, they will deprive us of 


milking condition till summer is half spent. A cow 
| well wintered is half summered, and a cow well 
kept through the summer is half wintered. 

The cow iscommonly in her prime at five years 
old, and will continue in a good milking state till 
she is ten years old or upwards, ‘The times of 
milking should be as regular and equi-distant as 
possible, Dr Deane observed that ‘six in the 
morning and six at night isa good general rule, 
But if they are milked three times a day as a mod- 
ern writer on busbandry recommends, it may be 
done at five, one, and eight. He believes that if they 
are well fed they will give halfas much again 
milk by milking thrice as if only twice; at the same 

‘time it would prevent too great a distention of 
, their bags to which our best cows are liable. 

The keeping of cows in such manner as to make 

them give the greatest quantity of milk and with 
the greatest clear profit is an essential point of 
‘economy. Give a cow half a bushel of turnips, 
| carrots, or other good roots a day during the winter 
months besides her hay, and if her summer food 
be such as it should be, she will give nearly dou- 
ble the quantity of milk she would afford if kept 
through the winter in the usual manner and the 
milk will be richer and of better quality. 





On the means of improving both the quality and 
the quantity of wool—A memoir on this subject 
has been presented to the Academy of Seiences, 
and reported upon by M. Coquebert Montbret. 
In the sheep, says M. Petri, the nourishing fluids 
are natually distributed between the flesh, the fat, 
and the wool, By frequent shearings, made when 
|the animal is young these fluids may be deter- 
mined in great abundance towards the skin and will 
then nourish the woollen fibre. This theory he 
says he has applied with great success, and he 
finds that besides increasing the quantity of wool, 
its quality is very much improved and the staple 
rendered finer. This improvement may be trans- 
mitted from one generation to another so that 
whole flocks may in this way be converted into 
fine wool animals, only by taking care to reserve 
those animals for reproduction which yield the most 
improved produce and paying attention at the same 
time, to the choice of food and to the other cir- 
cumstances and cares which are necessary. It 
appears that M. Petri has not yet had time to 
prove the result of prolonged trials conducted 
upon these principals. — Revue Encyclopédique, xlvi. 
499, 





MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL RE- 
POSITORY. 

A number of that valuable work, (which had 
been for some time sugpended) has just issued 
from the press, in a very handsome style. 

It is published by Joun B. Russext, Proprietor 
of the New England Farmer, from the Press of 
I, R. Burrs. It contains the Address by Joun 
C. Gray Esq. delivered before the Massachusetts 
Agricultural Society, Reports of the Committees 
of the last Brighton Cattle Show, and a number of 
other valuable articles, most or all of which we 
have or intend to transferto our columns. We 
think thisan excellent number, and one which 
cannot fail to greatly enhance the agricultural in- 
terests of those Farmers who will give it a care- 
ful perusal, and apply to use the information with 
which it abounds. : 

It appears by a notice which precedes and in- 
troduces the ‘Premium List of the Massachusetts 
Society for promoting Agriculture, for 1831’ that 
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the Committee who direct the concerns of the 
Society, have determined to ¢ intermit the Brigh- 
ten Cattle Show for one year; and of course 
there will be no Agricultural Exhibition undet 
the auspices of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
Society next autumn. The Committee state 
that ‘the general management of farms—the op- 
erations of the dairy—and a thorough field cul- 
ture for vegetables and grain crops will engage 
their attention as leading objects; and their largest 
premiums will be appropriated the ensuing season 
to encourage and reward distinguished merit in 
these particulars.’ 

Butter and cheese are among the staples of New 
England, and it is obvious, that a small improve- 
ment in their quality will add a large sum of 
money to the income of this district of country, 
And there is every reason to hope, that a judicious 
encouragement by premiums will, in a few years, 
give a character to our dairies, not surpassed by 
any partof the world. To accomplish this more 
surely, it may be of use to admit, for a time,a 
competition for our premiums, for butter and 
cheese, from beyond the limits cf the state, and 
without any restriction as to their origin; that, 
if practicable, we may have specimens to compare 
with our own, even from other countries. We 
may thus have an opportunity of attaining to a 
greater certainty the degree of excellence of 
which these important articles of food are sus- 
ceptible, and, by the comparison, learn the imper- 
fection of our own processes of manufacture—and 
perhaps we may have the satisfaction to find that, 
to some extent at least, both butter and cheese 
are now made in Massachusetts, not inferior to 
the best in other countries. 

Some premiums offered in past years for the 
encouragement of plantations of forest trees, live 
hedges, and apple orchards, and for useful experi- 
ments, and valuable inventions, will be continued. 

In conformity with the views above expressed, 
the Trustees of the Massachusetts Society for 
Promoting Agriculture propose to have an Exhi- 
bition of Butter and Cheese, in Quincy Hall, in 
the new Market House, Boston, on Wednesday, 
the seventh day of December, 1831. 

And they offer the following premiums, to be 
awarded by a committee of competent judges, 
selected by the Board, tothe proprietors of the 
best lots of Butter and Cheese exhibited, without 
regard to the place of manufacture. 

For the best lot, in tubs, pots, or firkins, 
not less than 300 lbs, $100 00 

For the next best, not less than 300 Ibs 50 00 

For the best, less than 300 Ibs. and not 





less than 100 Ibs, 30 00 
For the next best, less than 300 Ibs. 

and not less than 50 Ibs. 20 00 
For the best, less than 100 Ibs. and not 

less than 50 lbs, 15 00 
For the next best, lessthan 100 Ibs. and 

not less than 50 Ibs, 10 00 
For the best lot of Cheese, not less than 

one year old, and not less in quantity than 

300 Ibs. 100 00 
For the next best, not less than one year 

old, and not less in quantity than 300 Ibs. 50 00 


For the best Cheese, less than one year 
old, and not less in quantity than 300 Ibs, 50 00 
For the next best, of not less quantity 30 00 


‘ground, for Milch Cows, as this. It has been successfully 


Gardener Wanted, 

A rw man, who is a thorough Gardener, well ac- 
quainted with the raising of Grapes under glass, and 
Plants, and all the branches of his business, will meet 
with the best encouragement on application to John 
Prince, Jamaica Plains. 4t Feb. 16. 


Grass Seeds; &c, 

For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New 
England Farmer, 52 North Market street— 

A few bushels of genuine Fcew!] Meadow Grass Seed, 
raised in New Hampshire expressly for this establish- 
ment: also, Lucerne, Rec and White Clover, Tall Mea- 
dow Oats Grass, (raised for us by Mr Puinney,) Herds 
Grass, Red Top, Orchard Grass, (raised for us by Mr 
Noyes,) Hemp Seed, Flax Seed, Broom Corn, &c; all 
of the very first quality. Feb, 16. 


Cocoons, and Silk Weaver Wanted. 
Cash and a fair price will be given for Cocoons. Also, 
employment for a Silk Weaver, on application to 
arren, R. J. Jan. 15, 1831, PAUL WARE, 


White Mulberry Seed. 

For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New 
England Farmer, 52 North Market street— 

A small quantity of fresh White Mulberry Seed, of the 
growth of 1830. Gentlemen in want of this Seed that 
can be depended upon, are advised to apply soon, as the 
supply here, and throughout the country, is uncommonly 
small.—Short directions for its culture furnished gratis 
with the seed. Feb, 16. 











Two-rowed Barley Wanted. 
Cash will be paid for a few bushels of Two-rowep 
Barxey, of the first quality, plump, and free from any 
other seeds—for sowing—at the Agricultural Warehouse, 
No. 52 North Market street, Boston. Feb. 16. 


Cow Cabbage. 

Just received, at the Seed Store, No. 52 North Market 
street, from London a small quantity of Seed of the'Cow 
Cabbage ; it is thought that no plant cultivated in this 
country will give so much fodder from the same space of 





cultivated to a large extent in New England and the Mid- 
dle States the past year, and promises to be a great acqui- 
sition. Feb, 16. 








Suk Reel, 

These useful machines may be hai of the subscriber | 
for the low price of ®25 each. By the help of this reel, the | 
silk threads may be extracted from the cocoon with even- | 
ness and rapidity. It is the same for which I receiveg 
the premium of the Massachusetts Agricultural Society 
and has been a considerable time in use. ; 

Dedham, Mass. Jan. 25, 1831. J. H. COBB. 

(CERTIFICA'rE,] 

1, Edward Brown, of Ashford, Con. late of London, 
England, silk manufacturer, do hereby certify, that I have 
used a conside;able quantity of raw silk reeled in the fil- 
ature of jonathan YJ. Cobb, of Dedham, Mass.; that I 
find ine silk reeled by him equal to the Italian or China 
silk, and is capable of being used in the manufacture of 
any description of silk goods. I further certify the trim- 
mings for a suit of curtains now in the house of Hon. 
Daniel Webster, of Boston, was made of raw silk raised 
and reeled by said Jonathan H. Cobb. 


EDWARD BROWN. 
Ashford, Ct. Jan. 15, 1831. 


Bees. 

Gentlemen in want of swarms of young thriving bees 
can be supplied by J. B. Russell, at his Seed Store, No. 
52 North Market Street, at 17 cents per lb. The bees 
were raised by Mr Ebenezer Beard, inventor of the new 
patent hive. 








Ammunition £7} 

Ot the best quality and lowest prices, for sporting— 
constantly for saleat COPELAND’S POWDER STORE, 
65 Broad Street. 

N. B. If the quality is not found satisfactory, it may 
be returned, and the money will be refunded. tf Jan. 7, 
Farm to Lei. 

To be leased, for the term of five years, or less, a small 
Farin in Andover, and within four miles of Lowell. A 
good place for the raising of vegetables for the Lowell 
Market. Inquire of HOBART CLARK. 

Andover, Jan. 15, 1831. 6t #Jan. 21. 














Te ConresPonDENTs.—We are obliged this week to 
defer an interesting article from Portsmouth, N. H., and 
one from Cambridge, Mass. We should be glad to hear 
oftener from either of the writers. 


Silk Cocoons Wanted. 
I will give cash for Cocoons, from 30 to 50 cents per 











J. H. COBB. 


pound, according to quality. 
Dedham, Mass. Jan. 25, 1831. 





PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. — 


oo} 





FROM, T 
APPLES, new, - \barrel.| 175) 2 00 
ASHES, pot, first sort, - | ton, {116 00117 00 

earl, first sort, - “4 \130 00,1382 00 

BEANS, white, - {bushel 90) 1 00 
BEEF, mess, - |barrel.| 8 50) 8 75 
Gargo, No. 1, A Bo 72 775 
Cargo, No. 2, 7 ee 650 675 
BUTTER, inspected, No.1, new, - pound.| il 15 
CHEESE, new milk, ~ “6 6, 8 
Skimmed milk, oe 3 4 
FLAXSEED, - | 112 1 59 
FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard-street, - |barrel.| 675 6 87 
Geuesee, a) om 675 6 87 
Alexandria, - | © | 6 25) 6 5D 
Balumore, wharf, ~ | “ | 600} 62s 

GRAIN, Corn, Northern. - |bushel. 70, 2 
Corn, Southern Yellow, - | “ 66} 70 

ye, -{ “| 9 @ 

Barley ae 60) 65 

Oats, oa)? ae 

HAY, - | ewt. | 60, 7 
HOG’S LARD, first sort, new, - — ewt. | 9 00) 10 00 
HOPS, Ist quality, . “a 14 00! 15 00 
LIME, - cask.| 70! | 75 
PLAISTER PARIS retails at - ton. | 300) 3 19 
PORK, clear, - barrel.) 17 00) 20 09 
Navy mess. - * 11300 14 09 

Cargo, No. I, - |} «6 12 50! 13 59 
SEEDS, Herd’s Grass, - \bushel.’ 159) 1 15 
Red Top (northern) - “ 62) 5 
Lucerne, - pound, 33) 38 
4 Red Clover, (northern) - “ 11); — 193 
TALLOW, tried, -  ewt. | 909) 9 50 
WOOL, Merino, full blood, washed, - pound, | 60, 62 
Merino, mixed with Saxony, “ 65: 15 


Merino, three fourths washod, | « 52) bg 
Merino, half blood, 


- ae | 
Merino, quarter, Se | — a 
Native, washed, : “ 40| 40 
Pulled, Lamb’s, first sort,  - “ 50) 53 
Pulled, Lamb’s, second sort, | « 42. 44 
Pulled, “ spinning, first sort,  «« 45' 5g 


PROVISION MARKET. 
BEEF, best pieces, 


. - \pound . 8 10 

PORK, fresh, best pieces, eo ie él 7 

whole hogs, | 4 5 4 

VEAL, a | “a ; 2 

MUTTON, e x 4\ 3 

POULTRY, & Be ee 

BUTTE, keg and tub, ag 12 15 

Lump, best, : “ 18; 20 

tp - | dozen. 20) 25 
MEAL, Rye, retail - |bushel. 2 
Indian, retail, » | ‘a 3 


} “c 


POTATOES, 


25 
CIDER, (according to quality] ‘barrel.| 100) 2 00 








Bricutron Marxet—Monday, Feb, 14. 
{Reported for the Chronicle and Patriot. } 

At maiket, this day, 546 Cattle, nearly all of which 
were Beef; 734 Sheep, and 340 Swine—95 Swine have 
been before reported ; about 75 Beef Cattle and nearly all 
the Swine remain unsold. 

Prices.—Beer, CarrLe—Last week’s prices were not 
supported, particularly on thin Cattle; we shall quote 
from $3 84 to 4.75. We noticed several yoke of prime 
Cattle taken at $5, and one or two yoke at $5 25. 

BARRELLING CatTLe—Mess $3 75 a3 84, No. 1, $3 
25 a 3 33. 

Sueep—We noticed one lot taken at $5, one at 450 
one at 3 84, one at 3 50, and one at 3. 

Swine—Rather dull, no sales of consequence effected. 


Wool.—Arrived coastwise since our last, about 50,000 
Ibs. various kinds. The following comprise the principal 
sales of the week: 15 a 16,000 Ibs. American fleeced and 
pulled, various qualities, price and terms unknown.— 
23,000 Ibs. 4 and § blood fleece which arrived from the 
state of Maine, 58¢ per Ib.; 15,000 Ibs. 3 blood, 58c ; 10,000 
Ibs. Saxony and Merino fleece, 70 a 75 per Ib, 6 mo. ; 
10,000 Ibs. Lambs, 50c per Ib. cash ; 20,000 Saxony have 
also been sold, precise price and terms we are unable to 
give, supposed a shade over 90c per tb. on a credit.— 
Limited sales also of Russia, at 30@per Ib. cash.—Patriat. 





Hemp.—The Portland Advertiser states that three or 
four loads of Hemp, ef excellent quality, have been 
brought to that market from Vermont. Several loads 
have been brouglit to Boston from St Johnsbury, Vt. and 
sold for $225 per ton; it is of superior quality, and may 





be seen at the store of Messrs Lincoln, Fearing & Ca 
No. 110 State street. 
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NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 
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FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


THE SHAKERS, OR UNITED SOCIETY. 

There are sixteen Societies of this peculiar de-| 
nomination in the United States; in Maine, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, 
Kentucky and Ohio. 
Societies the population of about 5000. 
society consists of 3 and some 4 families (so 
called :) the largest and most central Family is 
called the Church. These church families con- | 
tain 60 and so onto 100 members. ‘T'wo societies | 
generally constitute what is called a Bishopric ;, 
each Bishopric is under the administration of 4 
Elders (2 males and 2 females) whom they greet 
with the title of Ministry. The Ministry reside al- | 
ternately at each Society. They have the appoint- 
ment and dictation of all the other elders and officers 
of the societies in their Bishopric. Each of the | 
churches and families have 4 elders ( 


| 
There are in all of these: 
Each | 


| 


{ 


2 males and | 
2females) who have the immediate care of the 

spiritual concerns of their respective families. 

Each church has 2 trustees who are the keepers 
of the money, &c, belonging tothe church, They 
have an office for the transaction of business 
with those who are not of the society; in their 
name are written all the deeds, notes, &c, they 
also do all the tradings, and make all stipulations 
with (what they call) the world’s people. Distinct 
from them are also two deacons who have the 
management of tne domestic concerns and to whom 
the members make application for whatever they 
are in want of, and their resources are supplied 
by the trustees. No individual keeps any money 
—orcan call any property his own, but all is 
ceded to the general common stock, so that, ac- 

cording to the answer a young lady among them 

made to an inquiry, if she possessed any property 

there, ‘ Nothing is mine, but all ours.’ 

They have a covenant which is signed by all 
the members of twentyone years of age and 
upwards, the purport of which is—they resign all 
claim as individuals to any property which is there 
or that they may bring into the Society—all claim 
to any remuneration for their services—and they 
will devote and employ themselves to their best 
abilities for the support and promotion of the 
Society, having secured to them a guod living and 
equality so long as they remain members and no 
longer. Parents in general give their children 
a small portion of their property, but the main 
part to the society. 


|and observe the strictest silence for the space of! 


Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

The subscriber respectfully informs the Farmers and 
Planters of the Western States, that he has just arrived 
in this city from Boston, with a large and general assort- 
ment of AGRICULTURAL ImMPLEMENTs of the most 
approved kinds; with also a general and very extensive 
assortment of Grass, GARDEN, Firnp, FLoweR and 
Hers Seeps, which will be found to comprise a larger 
variety than has ever before been introduced into the 
Western country. 

‘The above articles have been recently purchased from 
the well known Agricultural Establishment of Messrs 

; Y : NeweEuxand RussE. ., in Boston, and were selected by 
° yr ally have two dwelling- | * . : 4 
re ed Phey gousvally ’ amily «| he subscriber himself, (who has been for several years 
houses in each church and one in each family i engaged in the business) with great care. Those who 
those in each church or family all sit down at one | may call at his Agricultural Warehouse, No. 23, Lower 
table, and meet three evenings in a week together Market street, between Sycamore and Main streets, will 
. casa : fs | be assured of finding every article wanted in the agri- 
eir evening 3, which are generally . tad Bat hy 
for th ey ee cevotion , rhi . 8 Y | cultural line, of a superior quality and at fair prices. 
singing, dancing anda reminding of their orders | S. € PARKHURST. 
“4 ° 2 . . j 
and gifts ; they always before these meetings retire | 
to their respective rooms in their dwelling houses | 


down or to permit any broken windows to re-| 
main so, which they are very strict in observing. 
They are also very strict in having cleanliness 
and decency observed in their houses and door- 
yards ; itis against order evento shut the doors 
hard, orto spit upon the floor, or to be anywise 
boisterous in their dwellinghouses. They always 
have a place for every tool, and keep every tool 
in its place, consequently have nothing lost ; many 
of these rules trifling as they may appear, it would | 
be wellto have adopted by every household or 


Cincinnati, Jan. 183%. 


Farmer Wanted. 

' Wanted a Farmer, with a wife, without children, the 

half an hour. They retire at 9 o’clock (all at) one perfectly acquainted with the business and capable 
. ‘ ~ ° . | . a . ~ 

one time) and arise xbout 4 or 5 in the morning. of taking the management of the Farm, and the other 

They are very regular and temperate in their diet, | fully competent to take charge of the Dairy ; none need 


e. peegedlng a : : sip | apply without the best recommendation. Address the 
se gate cia: and moderate in their | publisher of the New England Farmer, Mr John B. 
iabits having no superfluities. 

S 


| Russell, post paid. : : ; 
Their farms and orchards are in the highest, -4/so wanted, one or two ms Meter er Ngeratsr 
state of cultivation, they have been long noted as | “nage ryegrass pr toge — pi yoy rs 
manufacturing the best of articles, such as brooms, | ahve, post paid. No application need be made except 
pails, tubs, sieves, &c, and also for raising garden | for very superior animals. 6t Jan, 28, 
seeds, but it isnot to be wondered at that the | New Work on Forriery. 
recent great advancement in Horticulture has left! Just received and for sale at the Seed Store connected 
them behind in this respect, | with the New England Farmer Office, No. 52 North 
They are very attentive to company of which | Murlet Street, : 

< : |} #Lhe Veterinary Surgeon ; or, Farriery taught on a new 
they have much in the summer season ; and truly | and easy plan: being a treatise on all the diseases and 
it is time pleasantly spent to visit their beautiful, | accidents to which the Horse is liable; the causes and 





’ 





As to their requirements of duty, each one is 
left to judge and act for himself, though an idle, | 
indolent person, with this industrious community | 
soon finds no comfort or enjoyment and therefore | 
such ones generally expel themselves. Each one | 
has his or her allotted employment so that every | 
branch has its necessary attention paid to it, | 

They have a numerous list of Orders or Gifts, 
as they are called, with them, which they are very 
strict and attentive in observing ; besides the many 
relating to their religious life, they have those of 
a temporal nature, which are of equal importance 
to them. 

It is against order for any one man and woman 
to converse or be together without a third, For 
any one to blame or censure another on any ac- 
count before any one except their elders, or ex- 
pose their own trials except to them; itis also 
against order to leave any gates open, bars 





neat villages, There is one in Shirley, Massachu- | *Y™Ptoms of each, and the most improved remedies em 
setts, which the traveller would pronounce the | 
most pleasantly situated and neat viliage this State | 
affords; it has a beautiful white church about 6 | 
or 8 dwelling houses, and 20 or 25 other buildings | 
in which are carried on the various branches of 
mechanism, &c. G, C. B. 





* One good turn deserves another—Santeuil, a poet 
of the 17th century, returning one night to the Ab- 
bey of St Victor, at eleven o’clock, was refused ad- 
inittance by the porter, on the plea that the prior had | 


absolutely forbidden the doors tg be opened at so, 
late an hour. A good deal of altercation ensued; | 
at last the poet slipped a piece of gold under the | 
door, which was quickly opened. Whea fairly in, | 
he pretended he had left a book on the stone, where | 
he had been sitting during the dispute, and begged | 
the porter to go for it. Encouraged by the genero- | 
sity of the poet, the man readily complied. In the | 
meanwhile, Santeuil fastened the door ; and the por- | 
ter half naked, was obliged to stand knocking in | 
his turn. ‘I cannot let you in,’ said the poet ;*f am 
very sorry for it; but the prior has given positive or- 

ders not to have the doors opened at so late an hour.’ 

‘TI let you in,’ said the porter, in a very humble tone. | 
‘So you did,’ replied Santeuil ; ‘and I will do you | 
the same good turn for the same price.’ | 


The porter not liking to sleep in the street, and | 
fearful likewise of losing his’ place, slipped the piece 
of gold under the door again; saying ‘I thought a | 
poet’s money would not stay long with me;’ and.so 


gained admittance. 


_ 





A lawyer in the District of Columbia having 
wearied the Court by a very long and dull argument, 
his colleague respectfully suggested to him the ex 
pediency of bringing it to a close. The lawyer an- 
grily replied ‘I will speak as long as I please, sir !’ | 
‘You have spoken longer than you please, already,’ | 
retorted his companion. | 





ployed for the cure in every case ; with instructions to the 
Shoeing-Smith, Farrier, and Groom, how to acquire 
knowledge in the art of Farriery, and the prevention of 
Diseases. Preceded by a popular description of the ani- 
mal functions in health, and showing the principles on 
which these are to be restored when disordered. By John 
Hinds, Veterinary Surgeon. With considerable additions 
and improvements, particularly adapted to this country, 
by Thomas M. Smith, Veterinary Surgeon, and Member 
of the London Veterinary Medical Society. 


Durham Short Horns. 

For sale, several of the pure breed, descendants of the 
celebrated animals presented by ADMIRAL Sir Isaac 
CorFt1n, to the Massachusetts Society for the Promotion 
of Agriculture. The pedigiee of these animals can be 
given as far back as Hubback, who was calved in 1777, 
and is reputed the foundation of this much admired stock. 
Also, several Heifers bred from the same, of various 
grades, from half up to seven eighths blooded animals. 
For particulars, inquire of E. Hersey Derby, Salem. 

Salem, October, 1830. 
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